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oma GOLIATH OF GATH. 
he annexed plate is designed to illustrate the ar- 


mor of this famous champion ; whose enormous stature 
and size are strikingly shewn by comparison with his ar- 
mour-bearer of the common height, bearing the shield and 
spear of the giant. He was about-twelve feet and a half 
high, and defended by armour proportioned to his stature. 
An author who has endeavoured to ascertain the weight of 
his armour, thinks, that allowing a proportionable weight 
to each part, it must have been about two hundred and sey- 
cote ne yetem. This calculation. however, as well as the 
above ineations, are only advanced as probabilities; 
though as the drawing is founded the scriptural de- 
scription, according to the acknowl signification of the 
words used for each part, it must in.some degree resemble 
the original. With the description and history of this hea- 
then warior, (1 Sam. xvii.) and of David’s killing him by 
slinging a stone with such force that it sank into his fore- 
head, it would be uncharitable to suppose any of-our read- 
ers to be ignorant. It is therefore only mecessary to remark, 
that David is by some believed to have composed the hun- 
dred and forty-fourth psalm, beginuing with “ Blessed be . 
the Lord my strength, who teacheth my hands to war and 
my fingers to fight ;” afier he had slain this haughty Philis- 
tine ; and that his sword is supposed to be here drawn too 
long for David ever to have used, as by 1 Sam. xxi, 9, we 
find he did ; and igdeed much longer, in proportion, than 
ancient swords have been generally represented. 


PARTS OF ANCIENT ARMOUR. 


We find in the holy sciiptores not only histories where- 
in armour and some of its parts are described, but also al+ 
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lusions to complete suits of armour, and ta the pieces of 
which they were composed. We have in the foregoing plate 
presented our readers with examples of each. 

First, the leg pieces, (A A) which have no joint, although 
they also cover a considerable portion of the thigh : these 
have been in other instances divided into two as in the ar- 
mour of Goliath ; and those intended to cover the thighs 
are called cuisses, while those of the legs have received the 
name of greaves, These, however, are comparatively 
modern improvements ;: those in one piece coverin . 
the front part of the leg, as above represented, a 
most ancient. 

The cwirass or body armour (c) isthought by some to have 
been made of leather, or some such flexible material capa- 
ble of taking the form of the parts ; though there appears 
no insuperable objection to its being formed of separate 
pieces of metal, accurately joined together when put on, 
like Goliath’s brazen coat of mail. (1 Sam. xvii. 5.) 

The shield (p) is not fully exposed to view, the helmet 
hanging upon it, concealing the upper part, which may 
be judged of from the lower part of its orbit, the ancient 
shield being either of a circular or oval form. 

The helmet, (£) with its flowing crest of horse hair, was ma- 
nifestly of one piece, and intended to cover the whole head : 
it therefore differed from those generally used in Europe, 
before and since the invention of gun powder; the former 
had a vizor or sight-piece, with a barred grate in the front, 
which could be raised up and let down again at pleasure ; 
the latter, that is the helmet, now worn by horse soldiers, 
hardly consists of any thing beyond a high and ponderous 
covering for the top of the head. The alterations howev- 
er, are principally owing to the invention of gun powder, 
which has greatly superseded the use of the sword and spear 
in battle, and renders defensive armour of little or no avail. 
To such perfection mankind have at length brought the hor- 
rible art of destroying ane another. 


REMARKABLE CONVERSION. 


‘Tue Lord has various means to bring about his own gra- 
cious purposes, and sometimes condescends to make us¢ of 
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incidents apparently trifling, to accomplish his most im- 
portant designs. ‘The truth of this remark may be exem- 
plified in the following fact:—A young gentleman of high 
connections and great respectability, was induced by gay 
acquaintance to accompany them to a bali. Artived at the 
scene of dissipation, the , festive company proceeded te 
their amusement. The music struck up, and he among the 
rest, was highly delighted with the diversion. Jn the midst 
of their enjoyment, as though a messenger had been sent 
immediately from heaven, the clock struck one. That 
striking passage of Dr. Young’s instantly rushed upon his 
mind : 

“The bell strikes one—we take no note of Time 

But from its loss : to give it then a tongue 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound ; if heard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

Where are they 1—With the years beyond the flood: 

It is the signal that demands dispatch. 

How much is to be done? My hopes and fears 

Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow verge 

Look down—on what? a fathomless abyss, 

A dread eternity.” 


Conviction seized the youth, alarmed and terri he 
left the dissipated throng, and retired tv his el he 
result was a saving change, and he is now a.Christian in- 
deed, in whom is no cherished guile, 

Reader, art thou an admirer of the fashionable follies of 
the age ? Remember they lead to the chambers of eternal 
death. Leave then,—oh! leave these deluding phantoms 
of an hour, and employ the uncertain moment left thee, in 
seeking for those realities-—-unfading pleasures and eternal 
. joys. 


LETTER FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 


Dear W. 
Amonc the pleasures with which my gracious Father 


has indulged me in this ‘transient state, those arising from 
epistolary corresjondence, of a religious nature, are of no 


inferior rank, As my sun is declining, and my. friends 
4* 
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declining with it, I began to suppose that this souree of 
pleasure was drying up, when Providence with a most gra- 
cious design, placed you at a few miles distance, thus mak- 
ing each of us feel the tender tie that unites us, more forc- 
ibly, than in the nature of things we could feel it while liv- 
ing together, and also giving the occasion of a correspon- 
dence by letters, which I believe has been both gratifying 
and useful, 

I felt great pleasure in reading your last letter, and I 
shall now advert to the subject of it. With respect to the 
first, “ Social or family prayer,” I am glad you have given 
up a plea you once stated against engaging in it, and have 
now taken refuge in your unworthiness and diffidence.— 
The first plea, unworthiness, will hold as much against pri- 
vate as against social prayer. If you refrain from family 
prayer only on that account, for the same reason, if there 
be any reason in it, you should quit your closet too: but 
on the Christian plan, there is no grown’ for such a plea, 
unless you love sin, or regard iniquity in your heart: that 
is foster some Dalilah, some bosom sin, that easily and 
successfully besets you. If this is not the case with you, 
as from your letter it appears it is not, I will in the name 
of my dear Master, declare that the plea of unworthiness 
is fallacious and hurtful to you. It matters not what your 
eonduct has been, what the depravity of your nature is, or 
what strong propensities to evil at present struggle in you ; 
if you abhor and resist them, with all the affection of a fa- 
ther, all the sympathy of a Christian, and all the author- 
ity of a minister of Christ, I beseech, I exhort, I charge 
you to engage both in private and social prayer. Your 
safety lies in using the very means which a false humility 
would persuade you that you are unworthy of using. [ft is 
your Lord who has set this deformed picture of your vile 
self before you, not however to drive you from him, but 
te draw you to him. He has shewn you your wicked 
heart, not with a design that you should cleanse it yourself, 
or recur to any means of cleansing independently of his 
— and grace ;—but that you should give your heart to 

im. You may think it a gift that is unworthy of his ac- 
ceptance, but true humility will esteem it proper to make 
a tender of that, which heaven condescends to ask for.— 
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Hear then the voice of your heavenly father saying, “ My 
son give me thy heart,” and hear the advice of your earth 
ly parent, “ My dear Son give bivn thy heart, and let thine 
eyes be on his ways,” none but Jesus can cleanse it and 
make it happy. 

I am surprised to find you saying, “Idare not indulge 
the thought of being a Christian,” and yet almost immedi- 
ately adding, “I can use without fear of deceiving myself, 
the prayer—God be merciful to me a sinner.” Do you not 
see the inconsistency of these two sentences? What imag- 
inary qualifications have you marked out for yourself be- 
fore you can assume the name of Christ? If your senti- 
ments are according to the Scriptures, you will be convinc- 
ed that the name of Christian never shines so bright or 
does more credit to the blessed Redeemer, than when it is 
set off by the term miserable sinner. No one has, any thing 
to do with Christ but sinners, for he came into the world 
to save, “ even the chief of sinners.” It highly delights me 
to see you frankly use the terms, that surely include the 
thing, though you fear to assume the name. Go on then 
my dear Son, and_faint not in this heavenly pursuit, consid- 
er how precious, how important the prize is, and do not 
intermit in pressing after it; for such hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness, shall surely be filled. 

As to the diffidence you complain of, when once your 
have begun, you will find darkness become light before 
you. You cannot be more timid, in this respect, than I 
was; I often said, that God must form me anew before £ 
could engage in public religious exercises: yet you have 
seen in my case, what constant use, with God’s gracious 
help, has effected. The Lord appears to have endued you 
with knowledge, beyond what I could pretend to at your 
age ; the theory of religion you are better acquainted with, 
and are more able to defend iis truths, than I was, at that 
period. The principal difference between us, is in exper- 
imental religion; and in this according to your letter, the 
difference appears to be not in kind, but in degree, 

I had, then, much evidence of God’s pardoning grace; 
but you seem to have a deeper sense of natural depravity 
and actual guilt. In short, the difference by no means lies 
in such things, as ought to prevent you from engaging in 
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family or social prayer, when occasion offers, and you are 
called upon for this good work. 

You were not forgotten on Christmas, the delightful 
Hymn* you mentioned was sung ; I ever loved it, and have 
now another reason yet.more to love it. I trust you will 
find the bonds of this willing captivity, like Jesus’ yoke, 
most easy to your spirit, and light to your renewed soul. 
Let me beseech you, then, to proceed constantiy and fer- 
vently in éhat, which you say you can and do employ your- 
self in; prayer and reading and hearing God’s word, and 
God will soon discover to you, what he would further have 
you to do, and His strength will be sufficient for you. 

Farewell, for the present, 
Your affectionate Father. 


REFLECTIONS ON COMETS. 
They ‘“ speak as well as shine.”’ 


Comets generally attract attention, and as objects which 
declare the glory of Jehovah, they are entitled to our con- 
templation. The late eminently pious Rev James Hervey, 
has taught, in a striking manner, how to improve natural 
things, and by sweetly and profitably looking through na- 
ture up to Nature’s God, has left behind him some excellent 
wolumes, which are highly deserving the patronage of those 
who are Christians indeed. And do comets afford nothing 
for instruction? Let us reflect a little and inquire. 

I. Comets attract attention. Their singular and brill- 
jant aspect excites many beholders ; and in this they remind 
us of the Christian, a man wondered at by the philosopher 
and the peasant. “We are made,” says the apostle, (and 
the remark applies to every belieyer,) “ a spectacle to an- 
gels and to men.” “ Ye are a ciosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye should 
shew forth the praises of Him, who hath called you out of 
darkness into His marvellous light.” It is but seldom that 


* “Great was the day, the joy was great.” Dr. Warrs.. 
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we see a comet; it is rarely that we behold a true Christian. 


“Broad is the road that leads to death, 
And thousands walk together there ; 
Bat wisdom shows a narrow path, 
With here and there a traveller.” 


ll. The comet receives its light from the Sun. Like 
other heavenly bodies, it is indebted for its entire splendor 
to that bright luminary, What an emblem of ourselves. 
By nature we are dark and ignorant, sinful and hell deserv- 
ing, having nothing to recommend us to the favor and friend- 
ship of God; children of wrath, far from holiness, happi- 
ness, and heaven. It is the Lord, who is our light and sal- 
vation, he shines into our heart, to give us the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ, . 
in whose righteousness only we are exalted. It is his knowl- 
edge that makes us wise unto salvation, his spirit that sane- 
tifies us, and his image that shines in us, “ Thou art come- 
ly through thy comeliness that is put upon thee, saith the 
Lord. He opens our lips, and our mouth proelaims his 
glory.” 

“On us he sheds new beams of grace, 
And we reflect his: brightest praise.” 


Ill. The motion of a comet is irregular in every paré of 
its orbit. At one time you see it in a direct, then in a re- 
trogade motion; sometimes inconceivably rapid, at others 
visibly slow. Alas! how variable, how inconsistent are 
we! Now on the mount of enjoyment, then in the valley 
of tears—if at one time our evidences of interest in Jesus 
are bright, and clouded at another, we doubt and 
and exclaim with David, “1 shall one day perish ” hen 
waiting upon the Lord in his sanctuary, and the word is ap- 
plied to our hearts hy the blessed Spirit, then we say with 
rapture, “ Lord it is good to be here.” We taste the grapes 
of Eshcol, and long for the delights of Canaan— 

‘* But ere one fleeting hour is past, 
The flattering world employs 

Some sensual bait to please our taste, 
And to pollute our joys.” 


IV. The progress of a comet is proportionate to its near- 
weds to the sun, When near that luminary, it advances 
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with the greatest velocity, but proceeds slower as it recedes 
from it. Thus it is with the man who lives nearest to God 
—he proceeds on his heavenly way rejoicing in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might, with the glories of eternity 
in his eye, the grace of God in his heart, and plans for his 
glory in his hand ; the constraining influence of divine love 
makes him zealous, active, and useful. In the presence of 
God there is fulness of joy—in waiting upon Him our spir- 
itual strength is renewed. When the two disciples were 
going to Emmaus, Jesus joins them, avd how pleasant the 
way while they were hanging upon the words that fell from 
his lips ; well might their hearts burn within them. So 
powerfully did this nearness to God affect the venerable pa- 
triarch, that he cries out, “This is none other than the 
house of God, and the very gate of heaven ;” but how heav- 
ily, alas! do our souls move, when at a distance from ‘the 
Lord—the Sabbath itself becomes dull—the word, a sealed 
book—the closet, a prison—the farther from the sun, the 
farther from warmth and animation—and the farther from 
God, the farther from spirituality. O ye ministers of the 
sanctuary, keep near Him whose presence enlivens your 
souls—-brightens your countenances, and inflames you with 
zeal to proclaim the unsearchable riches of his grace. 
V. The comet has a transient appearance. After a 
short visit it Siegppenes. And we are but strangers and pil- 
rims here below! Soon, very soon, (may my heart more 
uently meditate on the idea,) “ the place that now knows 
us will know us no more for ever.” We spend our years 
as a tale that is told ; as a flower that blooms in our gardens, 
but soon fades and perishes: So man dieth and wasteth 
away. Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he! 
Sometimes a comet is obscured by intervening clouds, or 
seen very imperfectly. And many things disfigure and be~ 
cloud the Christian. In this lower world he is encompass- 
ed with infirmities, but yet a little while and he will shine in 
cloudless skies. Thrice happy Christian, there thou wilt be 
like a child at home, in the full possession of all thy Father’s 
smiles. Meantime be stedfast, immoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, holding forth the word of life, 
,and hastening to the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
IcpALtA. 
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GENERAL EXPLANATION OF PARABLES. 


1. What is a parable ? 

A parable is a comparison, teaching spiritual things by 
natural things ; it holds up a picture to the mind, and teaches 
something we do not know, by something with which we 
are familiar. 

2. What are the partioular advantages of parables ? 

They easily secure the attention, and are remembered 
without difficulty ; they pleasingly excite the mind to disco- 
ver their meaning, and they carry conviction to the under- 
standing. 

3. How are Christ’s parables distinguished ? 

They are plain, easy, beautiful, and impressive in their 
style; and clear, pointed, comprehensive, and divinely in- 
structive and important, in their meaning. 

4. How may we learn the meaning of Christ’s parables? 

He often explains them ; the context often shows their 
meaning; and by considering the occasion on which they 
were delivered, their general object will be discovered. 

5. Is it necessary that every circumstance mentioned in 
a parable should have a particular meaning ? 

No: because some citcumstances are introduced which 
are ornamental, or designed to make the similitude more 
interesting and attractive. 

6. How do the parables shew the excellency of Christ as 
a teacher ? 

They prove that Christ knew what was in man ; that he 
was a divine teacher ; and that his simplest instructions con- 
tained such beauties, and imparted such knowledge, that, 
truly, “never man spake like this man.” 

7. Are the parables peculiarly suited to the young ? 

Yes : because they are plain, easily remembered, pleasing, 
and instructive. . 


THE HOUSE BUILT ON A ROCK, AND THE HOUSE BUILT ON 
THE sanvo.—WMaitt. vii. 24—27. 


“ Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise mas, which built his 


house upon a rock : 
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And the rain descended, and the floods came, ard the 
tvinds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell not, for it 
was founded upon a rock, 

And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand : 

And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: and 
great was the fall of it.” . 


1. When was the parable of the two houses delivered ? 

At the end of Christ’s sermon on the mount. 

2. Who is the “ wise man 2?” 

He who not only hears, but obeys, the commands of 
Christ. 

3. Why may the wise man be said to build on a rock ? 

Because he builds on Christ, the “rock of ages,” the on- 
ly foundation on which our souls can safely rest ; “ for oth- 
er foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Je- 
sus Christ.”—(1 Cor. iii 11.) 

4. Must the Christian expect trials? 

Yes: afflictions, temptations, and persecutions, like the 
rain, the floods, and the wind, will assail him; but he is 
safe while resting upon Christ and his word. 

5. Who is the “ foolish man 2” 

He who hears the words of Christ, but does not obey 
them; and he who pretends te be a Christian, and yet 
works iniquity. 

6. Where does the “ foolish man” rest his hopes ? 

On the sand: a proper emblem of frail and sinful men, 
* whose foundation is in the dust, which are crushed before 
the moth.”—(Job iv. 19.) 

7. How is the ruin of the foolish man’s house described 2 

It fell, and great was the fall of it : thus will certain ruin 
overwhelm those whose affections are fixed on the world, 
or who trust in themselves. 

8. Should our superior privileges excite us to greater dil- 
igence ? , 

“a and we should remember that the abuse of religious 
advantages is the greatest sin, and will lead to the most aw- 
ful punishment. 








. 
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9. How will Christ, hereafter, address those hearers and 
professors who do not obey his commands ? 

“IT never knew you: depart from me ye that work ini- 
quity.”’—( Matt. vii. 23.) 

10. How should we receive the instructions of Christ ? 

With faith, reverence, and gratitude. 

1}. How may we profit by the words of Christ? 

We should pray for the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
that we may receive the truth as it is in Jesus, and that we 
may love and obey all his commands. 


TRUTH. 


Ir a man be sincerely wedded to Truth, he musi make 
up his mind to find her a portionless virgin, and he must 
take her for herself alone. The contract too, must be to 
love, cherish, and obey her, not only until death, but be- 
yond it; for this is an union that must survive not only 
Death, but Time, the conquerer of Death, The adorer of 
truth, therefore, is above all present thiygs—Firm in the 
midst of temptation, and Frank in the midst of treachery ; 
le will be attacked by those who have prejudices, simply 
because he is without them; decried as a bad bargain by all 
who want to purchase, because he alone is not to be bought; 
and abused by all parties, because he is'the advocate of 
none ; like the dolphin, which is always painted more creok- 
ed than a ram’s horn,* although every naturalist knows that 
it is the straightest fish that swims.—Lacon, 


THE PLOUGHBOY. 


{Continued from page 25.) 


Tue belis ushered in the holy day of rest, that rest se 
grateful to the man of God, whose heart and whose hopes 
are in heaven. John Lumley eagerly desired the morning; 


* The dolphin is not only the straightest fish that swims, bui alse 
the swiftest ; and for this last property he is indebted to the first. 


Vou. IX. No. 2. 5 
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the scene he had recently witnessed, the recital he had 
heard, the expressive countenance of his dear Stephen Wil- 
ton, all dwelt upon his mind, but above all, these words af- 
fected him, “John and Sally and Joe, ‘ye must be born 
again.’” Convinced, more deeply than ever, that a change 
was absolutely necessary, and enlightened, in some degree, 
by the conversation of Mr. Everton, which had been rela- 
ted to him, he wished to know more, he longed for his 
young master’s recovery, he determined to find out the 
church where Mr. Everton preached. 

But his first duty was to inquire, how Stephen had passed 
the night. The answer that be had slept well, and appear- 
ed more composed, cheered his spirits, and educed the fer- 
vent gratitude of his heart—* Thank God Almighty,” said 
he, and as the sentence escaped his lips, his heart bounded 
with joy. He signified to his master his intention of hear- 
ing r, Everton, “ Pll go wi’ thee, John,” said the farmer. 

hey entered the church and found the congregation as- 
sembled, although the chiming had not finished. ‘The sing- 
ing was solemn but animated, the people composed and at- 
tentive, the Sunday School children in the gallery neat and 
orderly, and the minister so earnest and unaffected, that 
John said to himself, “'This is the place! these be -happy. 
people, sure !” 

Mr, Everton was a true churchman, but no bigot, he did 
not disdain an eztempore prayer before sermon, nor did he 
read sermons made by Dr. Trumpem, and others, nor recite 
his sermons before his auditory ; no, what he delivered came 
from has heart, and it generally went to the hearts of the 
people: his language was chaste and simple, and such as 
could be understood by “ the way-faring man.” 

Every thing in the church interested John Lumley and 
Farmer Wilton, but aothing more than the sermon upon the 
words, “ If any man be in Christ he is a new creature.” 
Having read his text, Mr. Everton looked around upon his 
listening auditory, and said, “ My dear brethren, there are 
but few persons who know the value of religion, because 
they see not their need of its blessings, they fancy they 
are righteous, because they are ignorant of the wickedness 
ef their hearts, and the sinfulness of their conduct. They 
are the whole that have no need of a physician; they are 
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the self-righteous who, in their own erroneous judgment, 
need no repentance—We are all condemned by the holy 
law of God. Without a divine change effected by the Holy 
Spirit of God, we canuot be admitted into Heaven. We 
must all be new creatures in Christ Jesus, ‘ or we shall not 
participate the blessedness of the new heavens, and new 
earth, wherein dwelleth Righteousness.’ ” 

He then proceeded to explain the character, and remark- 
ed in it four properties, life, light, sensation aud action, 
These he explained in language so simple, that the most 
humble individual could easily comprehend it. John gazed 
with astonishment, and often turned his tearful eyes to 
Farmer Wilton. ‘The instant they left the church, “I have 
found it, I — it, maister,” said he, “ What hast 
thee found, Jolin?’ “QO, I have found it all out—that 
text that Joe read, ye must be born again—yes, yes, maister, 
I have that Uife in Christ Jesus, and my eyes have been 
opened—and I have felt my sinfulness and misery—Lord 
belp me to forsake my sins, and turn wholly unto God !” 

Farmer Wilton scarcely replied, but his feelings were 
great. In his mind the doctrine dropped as the rain, and 
distilled as the dew, carrying fertility to the very root, Pen- 
ewe and serious he returned to Mfrs. Wilton, who was sit- 
ting alone, reading Alleine’s Alarm to the Unconve?ted, 
which Henry Charlton had put into her hand. 

There are many means of doing good. Even the loan of 
a book may, by the blessing of God, produce the conversion 
ofasinner. “ Blessed are they who sow beside ali waters— 
In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand, for thou knowest not which may prosper.” 

(To be continued.) 


=— 


LIFFY AND ILLY CEWEN, or LOCHLARENE. 


A SCOTTISH STORY OF TRUTH. 


““ How far that little candle throws its beams ! 

So shines a good deed in this naughty world.” 
Cupnoop! its cherished remembrances are like the 
twilight images of pleasant dreams, when one awaketh. 
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There is an exuberant freshness in the pulsations of five 
young and virtuous heart when the well-spring of hope is 
full. You may search the world over for such an emblem 
of purity. It is marvellous that a man in his senses should 
take a single step in the pursuit, and yet there are those, 
who will dream on amidst the fragrance of spring-flowers, 
and the garnered fruits of autamn, and die without one 
warm and generous emotion, or one threb of sympathy with 
the lovely beings around them. Reader, we are not enter- 
ing upon a tale of the fairy land. Let these be to thee as 
though they had not been, I dare not trust thee with their 
wild fancies of unreal life. Wait at the altar of truth, and 
she will direct thee to the life of wisdum.—But the story of 
Liffy and Hly Cewen, of Lochlarene. 

Amidst the wildest raral scenery of Scotland, rose the 
cottage of Jamie Cewen. There is plenty of green moss, 
and forget-me-not, and true love’s flower to boot, upon all 
the joyous homes of the Highlanders; so Jamie’s was net 
distinguished from others by these. But there was Liffy, the 
beautiful Liffy Cewen, who smiled and hummed her sweet 
song with the summer birds among the braes, from morn- 
ing till night ; and there was her little brother Illy, only one 
year younger than ~herselt, with a countenance of as muse 
artless and confiding truth, as was ever painted in one, It 
would do your heart good to see them,—innocent as nature, 
sporting themselves into the honied sweets of life, as though 
it were al] poetry and smiles to the end. 

I remember them of a delightiul May morning. Every 
shrub and tree of the copse-wood, was bending under its 
weight of dew. The lark and other gay feathered birds of 
the season, were pouring forth their melody around the cot- 
tage, and all the charming and beautiful things among the 
Highlands seemed speaking their gratitude in song. Lifly 
and Hy had just risen from their morning prayers with their 
mother: for their mother was one of those precicus women 
of good sense, and ardent and rational piety, who learn 
their children to love the Bible, and the kirk, and prayers at 
night and morning, among the first and best of all they love. 
There was that ineffably mild and sweet expression of ten- 
derness in their countenances that morning, which the 
prayer they had been saying never failed to leave there. 
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Tlivy were seated in the cottage door, and Lifly was gent- 
ly leaning upon her brother, and looking at the sun as he 
rose above the high hills in his strength. I know not which 
wore the prettier face, Liffy or Uly. Liffy had a profu- 
sion of those dark jetty curls, which the poets have so ofien 
thrown over the brow of beauty, while her brother’s were 
almost of a golden yellow, like the soft effulgence of break- 
ing day ; and then there were his light, laughing eyes, while 
his sister’s were dark and piercing. I had approached near 
them, but could not interrupt their morning reverie. I stood 
still, for it is a lessou which I have learned but too late, 
never to cheat of its happiness the waking visions of child- 
hood. I would have turned back, but there was no such 
thing. So artless and affectionate were this lovely pair, as 
the sun shone full upon them, and the honey-suckle breath- 
ed its fragrance from the windows, that I had not the heart 
to disturb them. At this moment, a robin from his aery in 
the beachi-tree, came fluttering about my head, and attracted 
the attention of Liffy. ‘It is a bright morning, Liffy,’ said 
I. £ And the sun is so beautiful, replied she.— Look, sir, 
the pet bird has come dowu upon your head to say a good 
morning.’ This circumstance was infinitely diverting to Il- 
ly, and as I stooped to take his hand, he ran away in a frol- 
icksome Jaugh, crying ‘Mither! Mither!?’) The mother of 
these pretty children was an English woman; and Lifly 
spoke not the Scotch, though her brother sometimes lisped it 
in an uncouth and broken manner, as he had caught it while 
prattling about his father. I had forgotten to tell you that 
Jamie Cewen was one of those mild and ingenuously sincere 
men of prayer, of whom there are yet many among the ro- 
mantic hills and braes of Scotland. He still read the silver- 
clasped Bible of his fathers, which in the days of the perse- 
eution of the Covenanters, had been cautiously hidden in 
the wildest and deepest recesses of the mountain country ; 
and which had come down to him as a precious memorial — 
of their devotion to the pure faith of the Scottish church in 
these perilous times. I always loved to visit the cottage of 
Jamie Cewen, after the labors of the day were done, for I 
felt an assurance that he was a good man; and as we walk- 
ed among the graves, while the light of the setting sun was 


glittering upon them, the beaming of a heavenlier radiance 
5% 
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ftom his countenance, told me, that when he should be [aid 
to rest with his people, his spirit would be with God. And 
thea there was something so irresistibly charming in the in- 
nocent prattle of the ehildren, and above allysomething so 
solemn and spiritual in the evening worship at the fireside, 
and the reading of the Word when the stars had come out 
in the heavens, that I have lingered at the cottage, till the 
whip-poor-will had whistled his last shrill note from itsthatch- 
ed roof. There were many things too, about the neighbor- 
ing grounds that 1 was never weary of gazing upon. They 
have often detained me in pensive thought, as they were 
lighted up by the moon-beams; and constrained me to sit 
down, contrasting the interest of the scenery without, with 
the tranquil enjoyment and innocent loveliness within. 
There were the grey hills, rising majestically, till their shad- 
owy outline faded away in the distance—the cultivated fields 
oppressed with the ripening fruits of summer—patches 
of level meadow-land, waving in luxuriant richness—the 
brook rushing from the hills, and winding away amougeabe 
fern of the shady ravine ; with the thousand silent, yet elo- | 
quent things, so assiduously cherished by the fairy hands of * 
Liffy and IHy, peering out from the walls which were 
wreathed here and there with the gourd and honey suckle, 
and the flower-vines of various hues, that creep among the 
sturdier plants which grace the rural gardens at the High- 
Jands. 

After all, I never left that enchanting spot, without think- 
ing more, when it was lost from my view, of the goodness of 
the parents of Liffy and Illy, and of the sacred lessons which 
they were learning to regard as apples of gold in pictures 
of silver ; for it was not enough in the peaceful and happy 
cottage of Jamie Cewen, that the ordinary ceremonies and 
duties of religion were observed. It was known through all 
the country round, that there was a meaning in whatever 
pertained to this heavenly subjeet ; and there was’ a charm 
diffused over the domestic sympatlries, which is only found 
in connexion with sanctified affections. 

Jamie read not the Bible as a way-faring man. He 
had studied it devoutly from yery childhood : and what with 
‘constant attendance at kirk, private instructions at the 
parsonage, he had even learned to enjoy the unrivalled sab-. 


s 
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limity and pathos of its prophetic revelations ; and not a 
story among all its inspired pages that could excite the at- 
tention of Liffy and Illy, but he understood it in its highest 
import. Y ou would be delighted to hear him relate to them 
as they sat in reverent attention, the pathetic but instruc- 
tive story of Joseph, let down into the pit by his envious 
brethren to die there—drawn up again, ard sold to the Ish- 
maelites—carried away into Egypt—sold again as @ slave 
to the captain of the guard—and cast into prison for his 
goodness; but God was with him, and advanced him to 
ride in the second chariot of the kingdom, @xa instructed 
him to save the whole people of Egypt, with his father’s 
house and the land of Canaan, from famine. 

The Bible, you know, is inexhaustible in these precious 
stories ; and Illy and his sister would hang upon their fathet 
for whole evenings together, to hear them. Liffy would 
weep again and again over the affecting story of Hagar in 
the desert, and of the ministering angel of God, who came 
to comfort her as she sat by the fountain of water in the 
way to Shur. But her brother’s favorite was the child 
Samuel whom his mother took when she weat to pay the 
yearly sacrifice, with three bullocks and one ephah of 
flour, and a bottle of wine ; and brought him unto the house 
of the Lord in Shiloh: and the child was young. More- 
over his mother brought him a little coat from year to year, 
and the child Samuel grew on, and was in favor both with 
the Lord and also with men. Then there was the lad of 
Shunem, who was brought sick from the field, and Jaid upon 
the bed of Elisha, the man of God; and whom the prophet 
restored to his mother alive, after he had been a while dead ; 
and the widow whose handful of meal in a barrel, and a little 
oil in a cruse, wasted not, though she and her son, and the 
prophet Elijah ate of it daily. The son of this same wid- 
ow, you know, died ; and Elijah carried him up inte a loft, 
and prayed unto the Lord, and the child’s soul came unto 
him again. The story, moreover, of the shepherd David, 
who went down to his brothers when Goliah challenged the 
armies of the living God.~David, you remember, had slain 
a lion and a bear; and he feared not to meet the giant. He 
trusted in the Lord of Hosts, and overcame Goliah with a 
sling, and from a shepherd rose to be king over Israel. 
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They would ask, also, for the story of the Jewish cap- 
tives, who were shut up in the burning fiery furnace for 
their constancy in the worship of the true God, yet not even 
the smell of fire passed upon them, and for that of Dan- 
iel, who was preserved amidst the lions for his piety. 
“A bonny gude chiel was Samuel,” said Illy to his sister 
one eyéning after the lessons were closed. “ That he was, 
in truth, replied she,” and that instant the silver-clasped Bi- 
ble was opened for worship. Their father read in a subdu- 
ed and affectionate tone, the 3d chapter of the Ist of Samu- 
el, and they kneeled together at the altar, where had been 
offered so often, and so fervently, the prayer of faith. It 
was under such influences, that the character of Liffy and 
Illy Cewen was formed, and they were always happy. I 
loved them the more for every thing I saw in them. How 
exact were they in truth telling! How attentive tu every 
parental wish! How kind and affectionate to each other! 
And when the sabbath light broke over the hil!s, with what 
mild and quiet thoughts would they greet it; and at kirk, no 
children in all the parish of Lochlarene, were so silent and 
attentive to the holy services. 


(To Se continued.) 


THE COCOA NUT TREE. 


Tue cocoa nut tree is, perhaps, the most useful produc» 
tion in nature. Of a beautiful form, it rises with stately 
grace, sometimes to the height of seventy feet. Its trunk is 
nearly straight and cylindrical, marked with circular rings. 
The wood is of a spongy nature, and not valuable for solid 
work ; the leaves are used for covering houses, for umbrellas, 
sails, fishing nets, and for writing on with a brass style. 
These leaves grow on the top of the tree, and seldom exceed 
twelve, but they are very broad and long, and covered when 
young with a net work, of which sieves are made. The 
nuts grow from the centre of this tuft, and hang down in an 
interesting manner between the leaves. Each is of an oval 
form, and about six inches in diameter; there are about six 
in a cluster, and perhaps the same number of clusters on the 
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tree. This fruit is covered with a thick coat, of which ex- 
cellent ropes are made, Underneath is a good sized nut, 
which the Indians form into cups and a variety of useful 
things. The pulp is agreeable food, and it yields a great 
quantity of fine oil. In the centre of the nat there is a 
drink of clear sweetish liquor, which is both refreshing and 
wholesome. By cutting off the bud of ene of the flowers, 
and placing a vessel under it, a considerable quantity of 
juice is procured every day, ofa whitish color, and an agree- 
able taste. When this sours, it is good vinegar ; if distilled, 
it yields a strong spirit called arrack ; and if boiled with 
quicklime, it gives tolerable sugar. ‘This juice is called tod- 
dy, and in a plantation the native reserves a number of trees 
for fruit, and a proper proportion for juice, because the buds 
which are cut become for that season abortive. It is curi- 
ous to sce the Indians mount those trees to prune the buds, 
and replace the earthen jars, into which the liquid oozes. A 
string is tied to each ancle, to prevent the feet from separa- 
ting more than the diameter of the wee. The man whe 
mounts, first sharpens a pruning-hook in the sand, by grind- 
ing it alternately with the heel of each foot. It is fixed in 


the girdle which supports the only rn or clothing 
t 


round the ioins, and an earthen pot is slung on the other side, 

The trunk of the tree is then seized by a twisted cord 
round the wrists, and the foot cord is placed against one of 
the circular rings by which the body is raised, che feet are 
then drawn up, and so on, ti!l the top or tuft of leaves 
is gained, for there is no impediment on the long stem 
af the tree, 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 
OR, EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 
INSECTS. 
THE PROBOSC!S OF INSECTS. 


The prodoscis with which many insects are endowed, 
comes next in order to be considered, It i§ a tube attach- 
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ed to the head of the animal. In the bee, it is composed 
of two pieces, connected by a joint : for, if it were constant- 
ly extended, it would be too much exposed to accidental in- * 
juries : therefore, in its indolent state, it is doubled up by 
means of the joint, and in that position lies secure under a 
scaly penthouse. In many species of the butterfly, the pro- 
boscis, when not in use, is coiled up like a watch-spring. 
In the same bee, the proboscis serves the office of the 
mouth, the insect having no other: and how much better 
adapted it is, than a meuth would be, for the collecting of 
the proper nourishment of the animal, is sufficiently evi- 
dent. The food of the bee is the nectar of flowers ; a drop 
of syrup, lodged deep in the bottom of the corollz, in the 
recesses of the petals, or down the neck of a *monopetalous 
glove. Into these cells the bee thrusts its long narrow 
pump, through the cavity of which it sucks up this precious 
fluid, inaccessible to every other approach. The ringlets 
of which the proboscis of the bee is composed, the muscles 
by which it is extended and contracted, form so many mi- 
eroscopical wonders, The agility also with which it is mo- 
ved, can hardly fail to excite admiration. But it is enough 
for our purpose, to observe in general, the suitableness of 
the structure to the use, of the means to the end, and esne- 
cially the wisdom, by which nature has departed from its 
most general analogy, (for animals being furnished with 
mouths is such) when the purpose could be better answered 
by the deviation. 

Ia some insects, the proboscis, or tongue, or trunk, is shut 
up in a sharp-pointed sheath, which sheath, being of a much 
firmer texture than the probescis itself, as well as sharpened 
at the point, pierces the substance which contains the food, 
and then within the wound, to allow the inclosed tube, 
through which the juice is extracted, to perform its office. 
Can any mechanism be plainer than this is ; or surpass this ? 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF INSECTS. 


The metamorphosis of insects from grubs into moths and 
flies, is an astonishing process. A hairy caterpillar is trans- 
formed into a butterfly. Observe the change. We have 
four beautiful wings, where there were none before: a tus 


* Our young readers must make free use of their Dictionaries; 
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buiar proboscis, in the place of a mouth with jaws and teeth; 
six long legs, instead of fourteen feet. In another case, we 
see a white, smooth, soft worm, turned into a black, hard, 
crustaceous beetle, with gauze wings. These, as I said, are 
astontshing processes, and must require, as it should seem, 
a proportionably artificial apparatus. The hypothesis 
which appears to me most probable is, that, in the grub, 
there exist at the same time, three animals, one within anoth- 
er, all nourished by the same digestion, and by a communi- 
cating circulation ; but in different stages of maturity. The 
latest discoveries, made by naturalists, seem to favour this 
suppesition. The insect already equipped with wings, is 
descried under the membranes both of the worm and nymph. 
In some species, the proboscis, the antenne, the limbs and 
wings of the fly, have been observed to be folded up within 
the body of the catepillar ; and with such nicety, as to oc- 
cupy a small space only under the two first rings. This be- 
ing so, the outermost animal, which beside its own proper 
character, serves as an integument to the other two, being 
the furthest advanced, dies, as we suppose, and drops off 
first. The second, the pupa or chrysalis, then offers itself 
to observation. This also, in its turn, dies; its dead and 
brittle husk falls to pieces, and makes way for the appear- 
ance of the fly or moth. Now, if this be the case, or in- 
deed whatever explication be adopted, we have a prospec- 
tive contrivanee of the mast curious kind: we have organ- 
izations three deep, yet a vascular system, which supplies 
nutrition, growth, and life, to all of them together. 


THE EGGS OF INSECTS. 


Almostall insects are oviparous. Nature keeps her but- 
terflies, moth and caterpillars, locked up during the winter 
in their egg state ; and we have to admire the various de- 
vices, to which, if we may so speak, the same nature hath 
resorted, for the security of the egg. Many insects inclose 
their eggs in a silken web; others cover them with a coat 
of hair, torn from their own bodies; some glue them to- 
gether ; and others, like the moth of the silk worm, glue 
them to the leaves upon which they are deposited, that 
they may uot be shaken off by the wind, or washed away 
by rain: some again make incisions into leaves, and hide 
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an egg in each incision; whilst some envelope their eggs 
with a soft substance, which forms the first aliment of the 
“young animal; and some again make a hole in the earth, 
and having stored it with a quantity of proper food, deposit 
their egg in it. In all which we are to observe, that the ex- 
pedient depends not so much upon the address of the ani- 
mal, as upon the physical resources of his constitution. 

The art also with which the young insect is coiled up in 
the egg, presents, where it can be examined, a subject of 
great curiosity. The insect, furnished with all the members 
which it ought to have, is rolled up into a form which seems 
to contract it into the least possible space; by which con- 
traction, notwithstanding the smallness of the egg, it has 
room enough in its apartment and to spare. ‘This folding of 
the limbs appears to me to indicate a special direction ; for, 
if it were merely the effect of compression, the collocation 
of the parts would be more various than it is. In the same 
species I believe it is always the same. 

The above observations belong to the whole insect tribe, 
or to a great part of them. Other observations are limited 
to fewer species ; but not perhaps less important or satisfac- 
tory. 


THE THREAD OF THE SPIDER AND SILK-WORM, 


The organization in the abdomen of the silk-worm or spi- 
der, whereby these insects form their thread, is as incontes- 
tibly mechanical, as a wire-drawer’s mill. In the body of 
the silk-worm are two bags, remarkable for their form, posi- 
tion, and use. They wind round the intestine; when 
drawn out they are ten inches in length, though the animal 
itself be only two. Within these bags is collected a glue; 
and communicating with the bags, are two paps or outlets, 
perforated like a grater, by a number of small holes. ‘The 
glue or gum being passed through these minute apertures, 
forms hairs of almost imperceptible fineness ; and these hairs, 
when joined, compose the silk which we wind off from the 
cone, in which the silk-worm has wrapped itself up: in the 
spider the web is formed of this thread. In both cases, the 
extremity of the thread, by means of its adhesive quality, is 
first attached by the animal to some external hold; and 
the end being now fastened to a point, the imsect by turning 
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reuud its body, or by receding from that point, draws out 
the thread through the holes above described, by an epera- 
tion, as hath been observed, exactly similar to the drawing 
of wire. The thread, like the wire, is formed by the hole 
through which it passes, In one respect there is a differ- 
ence. The wire is the metal unaltered, except in figure. 
In the animal] process, the nature of the substance is some- 
what changed, as well as the form: for, as it exists within 
the insect, it is a soft clammy gum or glue. The thread ac- 
quires, it is probable, its firmness and tenacity from the ac- 
tion of the air upon its surface, in the moment of exposure ; 
and a thread so fine is almost all surface. This property, 
however, of the paste, is part of the contrivance. 

The mechanism, itself, consists of the bags, or reservoirs, 
into which the glue is colleeted, and of the external holes 
communicating with these bags ; and the action of the ma- 
chine is seen, in the forming of a thread, as wire is formed, 
by forcing the material already prepared, through holes of 
proper dimensions. ‘The secretion is an act too subtle for 
our discernment, except as we perceive it by the produce. 
But one thing answers to another: the secretory glands to 
the quality and consistence required in the secreted sub- 
stance ; the bag to its reception. The outlets and orifices 
are constructed, not merely for relieving the reservoirs of 
their burthen, but for manufacturing the contents into a 
form and texture, of great external use, or rather indeed of 
future necessity, to the life and functions of the insect. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD, 
Ne. L 


“Often like the evening sun, comes the memory of former times 
on my soul.’’—Ossian. 


Wuen the cares of a busy, bustling world are hushed in 
the deep repose of midnight, how sweet and inviting to the 
soul are the passing hours of solitude. Wrapped in all the 
. “luxury of thought,” the mind almost forgets its connexion 
with a grovelling nature, and seems to assume its native en- 
ergy and dignity. Turbulent anxiety resigns its place to 


Vow. IX. No. 2. 6 
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reflection and imagination, and a pleasant cals steals over 
the devoted senses. It is at such hours that my mind often 
fondly réverts to the scenes of my youth ; while imagination 
presents them, pictured by her ready wand with the sem- 
blance of reality. 

To recall those moments of delight, when the heart, light 
as the summer breeze, felt the zest of enjoyments;—when 
the anxious solicitude of fond parents, and the tender aflec- 
tion of a beloved sister beamed around me ;—when the joy- 
ous countenances of my companions glowing with anticipa- 
ted delight, ever told a responsive welcome ;—and to await 
again the promised tale from the aged matron of the village, 
while gathered around the mossy seat which we had care- 
fully prepared for her in our leisure hours, near the door of 
her cottage ;—and— 


** To roam in fancy in each cherished scene, 

The village church-yard, and the village green, 
The woodland walk remote, the greenwood glade, 
The mossy seat beneath the hawthorn shade ; 

The white-wash’d cottage where the woodbine grew, 
And all the favorite haunts my childhood knew ;’’— 


O! it awakes again the lightsome feelings of youth, and in- 
fuses all the joyous exuberance of childhood. 

While thus reviewing the scenes so endeared to me by a 
thousand nameless ties, how often does affection prompt the 
question—Friends and companions of my youth !—where 
are they? Ah! they are not now engaged in their festive 
sports on the village green—they are not now gathered 
around the mossy seat to hear the accustomed tale—no! 
never again shall we roam together through those “ cherished 
scenes,” where hope oft lit the path of manhood, and fan- 
cy pictured out the future plans of enjoyment. And the 
aged matron—she rests beneath the verdant sod! but re- 
membrance still clings to her stories, and never will her 
virtues be forgotten while an inhabitant of the village re- 
mains. My parents—alas!—but why should I mourn!— 
they are, I trust, in heaven ;—in the full possession of all 
the joys of immortality. And my little sister—oh, she was 
a tender bud to be plucked by so ruthless a hand as that of 
death! but she knew that she should be revived with an 
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eternal bloom, and welcomed his approach with a heavenly 
joy. 

' “As I stood by her bed-side in her last moments, watch- 
ing, and if possible, anticipating every movement and want, 
in order to relieve them; oh, with what a smile did she 
look on me, and bid me not weep ; saying, that she was go- 
ing to be with Christ, and with her father and mother, and 
with the holy angels; and then asked, “do you, my broth- 
er wish to have me stay ? you will come one of these days ; 
and then, oh, how happy we shall be!” I could not refrain 
from weeping—but it was not of serrow,—it was of far dif- 
ferent feelings, which it is impossible to describe. She saw 
me, and said—* Ah, you have forgotten those verses which 
Mr, ———— wrote when our dear mother was sick, and we 
were crying at the thought that she must die, and be buried 
under the cold ground ; but I remember them—and when 
she was buried along side of my father, I used to go and 
sit on her grave, and repeat them, and I always felt happi- 
er afterwards.” She then repeated them— 

Weep not, weep not,—because are gone 
Your father and your mother dear ; 


*Twas Jesus call'd them to his home, 
To be forever happy there. 


And if perchance your hearts are sad, 
Because on earth they lov’d you so; 

Yet weep not—let your hearts be glad, 
For Jesus knows the Orphan's wo. 


What tho’ you’re left on earth awhile 
Without a mother’s tender care ; 

Jesus protects the Orphan child,— 
Then lift to Him your fervent prayer. 

And when the hour of death shall come, 
You'll meet it with a holy love,— 

Angels shall waft your spirit home, 
And Jesus welcome you above. 


* Oh yes, Jesus shall welcome me above,” she faintly ar- 
ticulated, and her happy spirit took its flight. 

She was 11 years old, and I was 14, My parents died 
but the year before within a month of each other. 

And do you ask how it can be pleasing to recall the 
death-bed scenes of my dearest relatives ; I answer, it is an 
excitement to emulate their virtues, and by so doing, to gain 
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the surety of eternal life, which shall lead me to exclaim 
like my beloved sister, “Yes, Jesus shall welcome me 
above.” 

Thus passed away in the days of childhood, my parents 
and my sister. Years have rolled away since then, but nev- 
er will time efface the impressions made by their instruction 
and example. 

Of my youthful companions—I have delighted to trace 
their progress to manhood; but oh, how variously different 
has been their success in life. From their early habits and 
dispositions, can be traced vices and virtues which have 
“grown with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength.” But I shall defer any notice of them till my next 
number. Leouin. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


THE GOLDEN CUP. 


. One of the most famous ancient cities was represented 
by this title. “Babylon hath been a Golden Cup in the 
Lord’s hand.” Jeremiah li.7. She was so called to denote 
her great riches and splendor. It was also said of the anti- 
christian church in the Revelation, that she had a Golden 
Cup in her hand; which may signify, the enticing means, 
and specious pretences which she employs to allure people 
to sensuality, luxury, and affluence. Is not this a just rep- 
resentation of the Romish Church, which, by the acquire- 
ment of riches, and the splendor it exhibits, holds out a 
Golden Cup, to dazzle and allure the ignorant to become 
followers of its superstitious eeremanies, and be partakers 
of iis sinful indulgences, Corne ius. 


THE CUP OF SALVATION. 


“I will lake the cup of salvation and call upon the name of the Lord.” — 
Psalm cxvi. 13. 


Tue cup here alluded to, is a cup of thanksgiving, which 
while the guests drank, they blessed the Lord and praised 
him for his mercies. The phrase is taken from the common 
practice of the Jews in their thank offerings, wherein a feast 
was made of the remainder of the sacrifices, and the offer 
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ers together with the pr ate and drank before the Lord; 
after which, among other rites, the master of the feast took 
a cup of wine into his hand and solemnly blessed God for 
it, and for the beneficence which was then acknowledged, 
and then gave it to all the guests. 


SELECTIONS. 


Some one asking Aristotle what was the use of philosophy, 
he replied, “To teach us to do voluntarily, what the fear 
of the laws would compel us to do.” 

Whence is it, said one to him at another time, that we so 
unwillingly leave the company of handsome persons ? 
“That,” said he, “is the question of a blind man.’ 

“ God visits us with sickness, in order to instruct and teach 
us those things we know not. It was a saying of Luther, 
‘ Schola crucis est schola lucis.’—The school of the cross is 
the school of light. In the school of affliction many of ‘Zion’s 
scholars have made good proficiency in spiritual knowledge.” 


——— 
— 


Religious Xutelligence. 


MISSION AT BEYROOT, IN SYRIA. 
Letter from Assaad, an Arab Youth, to a young Lady 


in New-Haven. 


Beyroot, Jviy 29, 1826, 
My Dear Frirenp,— 

1 wrote to you a month ago* about myself; I write to 
you now about the school in Beyroot. The school is very 
good, and there are good many scholars; the most ef them 
are Greek, some Mussulmans, some Jews. I thank you 
much about this; because the scholars did not know noth- 
ing, nor to read, nor to write; now they know to read, and 
to write, and they know who made the world, and in how 
many days, and what He did in the Sabbath day ; and they 
know who was Moses, and who was our Lord Jesus Christ, 

* See the last No. of the se and Monitos. 
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and who were the Apostles, and who baptized our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and when He died, and how He died, and why 
He died, and after how many days He arose; and they 
know where goes the bad man when he dies, and where the 
good man goes when he dies. And I hope they will be 
Christians from your charity. Oh! I thank you about this 
very much. [ tell you, Iread with Mr. Goodell every night 
in the Gospel. Many come, and read with us, and think 
about the true religion. Oh! pray for them. On the Sab- 
bath day many come, and read with us. Some of them are 
Greek, some Greek Catholics, some Maronites, some Arme- 
nian, some Mussulmans, some Jews. I am with Mr. Good- 
ell, in his house. I learned the English and the Italiaw with 
Mr. Goodell and Mr. Bird. I know now in Greek, and 
English, and Italian, and Arabic, and in this day 1 began to 
learn the Turkish. I thank you to pray for me, and re- 
member me in your prayer. I thank you to send me your 
fetiers and your good books, I write to you my name in 
four languages, which I learned. I thank you to pray for 
the priests in this eountry, because some of the priests 
don’t let the people read the Gospel. I tell you what_the 
priest told me, when I asked him for to give me the Gospeb 
for to read a ehapter in John. He said, “no, the Gospel is 
not for every one, but for the priests alone.” I told him, 
“the Gospel says, Search the Scriptures.” He said, “ the 
Gospel is given for the priests alone.” I asked him again 
for to give me it. Tle said, “are you foolish ? do you not 
understand me ?” and he did not give me it; therefore pray 
for them to let the people toread the Gospel. Oh, pray for 
them! Oh! pray for the Patriark, because he put one in 
‘prison, and bound him with chains, and beat him much, and 
perhaps he will kill him, because he loves the Gospel, and 
reads it, and he don’t believe in the Saints, and don’t wor- 
ship them, and he loves to preach the Gospel, and his name 
is ad Shidiak. Oh! pray to God to save him from tho 
hand of the Patriark for to preach the Gospel; and pray 
for the Patriark to become Christian like Paul; because 
Paul was persecuting the Christian, and then became Chris- 
T am your unknown friend, 
Assaan Jaco. 
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The following extract from a letter written by this young Arab to 

the Secretary of the Board of Missions, contains the conversation 

with the Catholic Priest, of which he speaks more at large. It is not 

only extremely interesting from the oddity of the style, but for a lad of 
13, it is remarkable for its shrewdness and good sense. 


“T asked him for to give me the Gospel of the Church. 
He said ‘Why?’ I told him, ‘I wish to read a chapter in 
John.’ He said ‘ No! because tho Gospel is not for every 
one, but for the priests only.’ I told him, ‘The Gospel 
says, Search the Scriptures, and you say not.’ I asked 
him another time, ‘Give me the Gospel.’ He said, ‘ Are 
you foolish, do you not understand me?’ He said, ‘ The 
Gospel is given to the priests only.’ I asked him ‘ Who 
said so?’ He said, ‘The Councils.’ I told him, ‘If the 
Councils say, every one must go unto the sea, and put him- 
self in it, for to go to heaven—put you yourself?’ He said, 
‘No.’ I asked him, ‘Why?’ He said, ‘ The Councils do 
not say it.” I told him, ‘If I and ancther ten men with me 
make a Council, and say every one must cut his hand, for to 
go in heaven,—cut you your hand?’ He said, ‘No. I 
asked him, ‘Why?’ He said, ‘ The Holy Spirit was with 
the Councils.’ I asked him, ‘Believe you this without 
proof?’ He said, * Yes, I believe this without proof” I 
told him, ‘ Why do you not believe me without proof ?? 
Then the priest said, ‘I must go to feed the silk worms; 
now is not time,’ I told him, ‘ Very well, good by ;’ be- 
cause he was angry with me; and I went from the 
Church. 

After three hours was the time for the prayer in the eve- 
ning. I went to the church because my father told me for 
togo, I saw the priest there in the church. I told him, 
‘Excuse me.” When the prayer was finished, I came back 
from the church. I told the priest, ‘Good by.’ He an- 
swered to me, ‘ Do that which I teld you.’ I told him, ‘I 
cannot do it, because I saw it lie.’ He said, ‘ You are fool- 
ish now ;’ and said, ‘ God open your eyes!’ I said, ‘ Amen/ 
I told him, ‘ Pray for me so that God open my eyes.’ He 
said, ‘God do good for us and you!’ I said, ‘ Amen ;’— 
and I went from there. 

I tell you about myself. I did not know before, every 
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thing the church said, was wrong, and lie, and sin. I tell 
you also some read the Gospel, and thiuk all is lie, which 
the church says, Many come and read with us every eve- 
ning. I thank you for to pray for those who come and read 
with us. Many come and read with us the Sabbath day. 
Seme of those are Greek, and some Greek Catholic, some 
Maronites, some Armenians, some Jews, some Mussulmans, 
seme Franks. I ask you for to pray for them, and re- 
member us in your meeting, Oh! I thank you for to send 
for us your missionaries, because the harvest truly is 
lenteous, but the laborers are few. In Jerusalem, and 
Ramla, and Joppa, and Tyre and Sidon, and Damas- 
cus, and Aleppo, and Tripoli, and all this country, aie no 
missionaries ; only in Beyroot. Oh! I thank you to send 
to us your missionaries fr this poor country ; and [ tell you 
I am with Mr. Goodell in his house. Mr. Goodell told me 
yesterday, about you give money for missionaries and books. 
T thank you for this poor country, and thank you for to send 
to me your letters. I tell you have learned the Italian, and 
the English, with Mr. Goodell and Mr. Bird. I know now 
in Greek, and Italian, and English, and Arabic, and I write 
to you my name in four languages. I tell you if you were 
here, you would cry for this country, because all do not 
know the Gospel; but in Beyroot are some who know, be- 
cayse Mr. Goodell and Mr. Bird preach the Gospel always 
in Beyroot. Your uaknown Arab friend, 
Assaap JAcos.” 


=— 
MISSION AT THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The Sandwich Islands, are a group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
fr the position of which our readers must resort tox map. The Mis- 
sion was established in 1820; and consists of four stations ;—on the 
island of Oahu, at Honoruru; on Tauai, at Waimea; on Mauai, at 
Lahaina ; on Hawaii, at Kairya, Waiakea, and Kaavaroa. 

The mission at these Islands has prospered beyond the expectations 
of the most sanguine. In the four principal ones, attention is waking 
up to the Christian religion ; and a thirst for knowledge, and the bene- 
ts of civilization is becoming strikingly manifest. 
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When the Missionaries first arrived in the islands, says Mr. Stewart, 
idolatry abounded, of the most revolting and abominable character ;— 
now, an idol is not knowa in the land: on the other hand, churches 
have been erected by the natives, at all the stations in which the wor- 
ship of the only true God is regularly and solemnly attended. Then, 
the Sabbath was not regarded,—now, it is kept with the utmost strict- 
ness and solemnity. Then, funerals were scenes of almost every vice 
and abomination,—zow, they are conducted decently and in order, af- 
ter the Christian manner. Then, the ears were shocked with vulgar 
and lascivious songs,—now, not a song is heard save the songs of Zion. 
Then, the grossest ignorance prevailed,—now, not less than 15,000 
people are supposed to be able to read, and many of them to write; and 
education is spreading rapidly over the land. Schools have been es- 
tablished, and are taught by those teachers who have acquired from the 
missionaries the arts of reading and writing. 

The following facts were stated by the Rev. Mr. Stewart at a late 
meeting in New-York, in proof of their capacity for acquiring knowl. 
edge, and their fondness of books. 

Soon after the late King and Queen of those islands went 
on their visit to England, five of their former retinue came 
over from Owyhee to the Missionarie’s residence, and sta- 
ted to Mr. Stewart, that now the King and Queen had gone, 
they had leisure to learn to read and write. They could 
then neither read nor write a word. They were furnished 
with all the books that had been printed in their language, 
and with slates. In four months afterwards, they came 
again for more books and slates, as they wished to go into 
the country and teach the people. On being examined, it 
was found that they could write readily, and read any thing 
they could give them, and they had learnt the books given 
them at first, by heart, They were of course supplied with 
books and slates, and met with great success in teaching the 
natives. 

At another time Mr. 8S. had been at the other station, 
where the press is employed, and brought 1000 books—300 
for the island where they resided, and 500 for another isl- 
and. It was soon noised about that they had books, and a 
chief came for one which was given him. The next morn- 
ing his wife came for one also; but was told that such was 
their limited supply, but one euly ceujd then be given to a 
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family, and her husband had one already. She said, lhowev- 
er, that he was so delighted with it that he had literally de- 
voured its contents—that he kept it in his bosom when not 
reading it, and she could not get it. Her importunities were 
such, that they were compelled to give her a copy. Soon 
afterwards the people crowded by hundreds for books, and 
the result was, that the whole 1000 were necessarily given 
away among the 3000 people of that island, and the other 
was left wholly unsupplied. 


Mr. Ellis, a Missionary lately returned from the Sandwich Islands, 
relates the following anecdote, to show the value which the natives set 
upon their Bibles. 


I do not think, says Mr. Ellis, in my various journeys 
among the Islands, since the natives have possessed the 
scriptures, | ever met a party travelling, who had not their 
books with them, carefully wrapt in native cloth, or deposi- 
ted in a little basket made on purpose for them. 

One stormy day, when the tempest howled, and the foam- 
ing surf rolled dreadfully on the shore, | saw a canoe in 
distress outside the harbor, about two miles from the beach. 
I directed some natives in the neighborhood to take a large 
canoe and go to their assistance. On reaching them they 
found the canoe full of water, and the men in the sea sup- 
porting themselves on their paddles and swimming towards 
the shore. They took the natives on board the large ca- 
noe, and towed the small one to the beach. When they 
landed, I met them, and asked them if they had been in 
danger ; they said, Yes, they had been afraid of the sharks, 
and lest their canoe should sink. Lasked them what they 
thought when the sea began to fill their canoe? They 
said, they thought of their books, and were only concerned 
to keep them dry; pointing at the same time to the canoe, 
where the Gospels, carefully wrapt in native cloih, were ti- 
ed to the top of the mast, in order to secure them from the 
spray of the sea. Thus their books were preserved, while 
their apparel was completely spoiled by the salt water. 

On another occasion, a native of one of the islands, lay 
down on his mat in the evening, and by the light of a lamp 
made of a cocoa-nut shell, read in one of his books till he 
fell asleep. Tho lamp burnt down, and the house took fire; 
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awakened by the flames, he sprang up and ran out of doors; 
in a moment he recollected, that his book laid on the mat 
he had left; he rushed through the flames, and, though 
scorched in several parts of his body, retreated not till his 
copies of the Gospels were secured. All he had besides 


‘was consumed. 


Poctry, 


On seeing a child kneeling upon his mother's grave in tears, while his 
playfellows were sporting among the monuments of the dead. 


“O soft are the breczes that play round the tomb, 
And sweet with the violet’s wafted perfume, 
With lilies and jessamine fair.”—Bowring's Russian Poets. 


Cuitp! do you mourn o’er the sunny bed 
Of a motber laid to rest? 
Hark: 'tis the voice of the dear one dead:— 
‘* Sweet are the tears by affection shed, 
‘“* Green be the grave-turf drest. 


‘‘ Come at the hour when the night dews weep, 
“* Come with the breathing light, 

“ Come at the hour when the moonbeams sleep, 

*‘ Come when the winds of Autumn sweep 
“‘O’er the chords of the solemn night. 


* Here is the field where the mighty lie, 

‘‘In the pride of glory bowed ; 
‘‘ And deep is the breath of the mourner’s sigh, 
** And dimmed is the light of beauty’s eye, 

** At thought of the chilly shroud. 


“ The lovely too, with the crested worm, 
‘‘ Here in silence rests her now ; 
‘* Gone is the grace of her angel form, 
“Gone, like the gleam of the lightning storm, 
‘‘ The fire of her passioned brow.” 


Why mid the tears of the green-grave’s flowers 
Is the voice of the trifler gay ? 

Ah! it is youth in his festive hours, 

Like fawns in the shade of laughing bowers, 
On the turf of the dead at play! 

Youth! from the tomb hear the spirits’ moan, 
Like the zephyr tones of even :— 

*‘ Leave me—--leave me, ye triflers, alone, 

‘Till the mourner kneels at the sculptured stone, 
“ And reads of the bliss of Heaven.” 





Poetry—My Bible. 


Life in its morn hath a joy-lit eye, 

And gay are its bright wreaths spread ;--- 
When the infant of days, and the hoary die, 
A tear’s at their hearse, and a pitying sigh,--- 

But mirth o’er the coffined dead ! 


New-Haven, Jay. 1827. 
= 


MY BIBLE. 


Waar was’t that led me in the road 

Of pevitence,----to meet my God, 

And ask relief from sin’s dread load? 
My Bible. 


What is’t that tells a promise sure, 
For weary sovis a sovereign cure, 
Which shall eternally endure ? 

My Bible: 
What is’t that whispers love diviue, 
And bids a Saviour’s mercy shine 
For such a guilty soul as mine? 

My Bible. 


What is’t that lights the lamp of Faith, 
And chetish’s hope with every breath, 
That all my cares shall end with death ? 

My Bible. 
What is’t----when gloomy doubts oppress. 
So cheers the soul from wretchedness, 
And pours the balm of happiness ? 

My Bible. 


What is’t that teaches love to all, 
Whether in beathen darkness’ thrall, 
Or in the sound of Gospel call ? 
My Bible. 
What is’t that says-—-there is a day, 
When thron’d in judgment’s dread array, 
Jesus shall come---our deeds to weigh? 
My Bible. 
What is’t that says----the saints above, 
Shall mingle in their Saviour’s love, 
And all his pardoning mercy prove ? 
My Bible. 
What is’t that says---the sinners go 
To regions of despair below, 
Of life’s impenitence---the wo? 
: My Bible. 
New-Haven, Jas. 19, 1827. 





